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ing might be the traits of the original. His 
representations of the female form displayed a 
masterly magic of coloring, which have excited 
hosts of imitators, but have never yet been sur- 
passed or equalled. His secret of color was one 
of the rarest of his peculiar gifts, and nowhere, 
except in Venice, in the works of some of his 
cotemporaries, and a few of his scholars, is any 
approach to be found to the wonderful effects 
which he produced by means of it. The gor- 
geous and brilliant hues in which he painted 
harmonized with the lavish display of bright 
colors with which the Venetians delighted to 
deck even the outsides of their palaces, and the 
traveller turns from the faded and decaying 
crimson and gold of the Pisani, the Barberigo, 
and the Manfrini palaces, to the paintings of 
Titian, with which time has dealt more gently, 
and before their brighter colors his imagination 
conjures up some idea of the unfallen glories of 
the great capital. 

According to some accounts, Titian made a 
journey to Spain ; but the weight of authority 
seems to decide against the assertion, and the 
truth probably is, that after returning from 
Augsburg to Venice, he made only a single 
visit to Vienna, and then settled himself perma- 
nently again in his home, where he continued till 
his death. At eighty-one, this artist of indom- 
itable powers and ceaseless energy, was still 
busy in his studio, and then produced the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Lawrence, one of the largest and 
grandest of his works. Some devotional pic- 
tures for Philip II, were executed at a still later 
date. He solaced himself in his old age by his 
art, and clung to it as his last friend. It was 
his misfortune to survive the companions of his 
more active years. Aretino died in 1557, and 
very few of his less intimate associates were left. 
Artists from all parts of Europe surrounded 
hiin with respect and veneration, and sought to 
form themselves upon the model of his excel- 
lence, his own son, Orazio, being not the least 
promising amongst them, but there were no new 
Raphaels, no future Michael Angelos in the num- 
ber, and Titian saw little hope for Art after he 
should himself be withdrawn from the stage. 

Henry lU, of Prance, visited Venice^ in 1574, 
and it was upon this occasion that the last noted 
appearance of Titian took place. The monarch 
visited him at his own house, and the venerable 
artist, then bowing under the weight of ninety- 
seven years, received him with graceful cour- 
tesy, entertained him with anecdotes of the vi- 
cissitudes and experience of his long and event- 
ful career, particularly those parts of it con- 
nected with the Emperor Charles V. and at 
parting, pressed upon the king as a gift, some 
paintings jrhich he had adniired, and asked to 
purchase. 

At the age of ninety-nine, Titian was stil 
active, and comparatively but little affected by 
the hand of time. Great as were his years, he 
did not die of old age, or from any gradual en- 
feebling of his powers. It was the plague of 
1575, which spread through the city of Venice 
with such fearful rapidity that in the space of 
a few months it swept away one-third of the 
entire population, to whose ravages he fell a 
victim. Titian and his beloved son, Orazio, 
were seized on the sa.me day with the pestilence. 
Not a single friend or relation was present to 
assist or console them. The great man who had 
been waited upon by an Emperor, and so re- 



cently visited by a monarch with a crowd of 
courtiers, could not command the services of a 
single human being in the hour of his extremity . 
His last scene was rendered still more wretched 
by the fact that a band of ruffians, who had 
grown bold during the dispersion of the magis- 
trates caused by the plague, and who pursued 
their unhallowed pillage with impunity, forced 
their way into the chamber of the dying 
man, and robbed him before his very eyes, of 
his money, jewels, furniture, and even the 
studies of his last works. Such was the brutal- 
ity from which neither the fame of the artist, 
nor the immediate presence of death, exempted 
him. 

The Senate had passed a law at the breaking 
out of the plague, that no persons who died of 
that disease should be buried in the churches, 
but that their remains should be carried beyond 
the city for interment. As soon, however, as 
it was found that Titian was dead, a formal ex- 
ception was made in his favor. The honors of 
burial were permitted to him, and his body was 
deposited in the Frari. This was the church 
for which he had painted his celebrated "Jls- 
Bumption," and from whose confraternity he 
had obtained permission to fix his burial place 
within its consecrated walls. 

Strange to say, in that city, so crowded with 
monuments, and whose churches are so remark- 
able for their sepulchral trophies, no monument 
has ever been erected over the grave of Titian, 
the greatest of her sons. In 1794, more than two 
hundred years after his death, a tomb was pro- 
jected, and Canova at the request of the citizens 
of Venice, made the designs for it; but before 
the project could be carried into execution, the 
Republic of Venice had ceased to exist, and 
Canova's model was turned into a cenotaph for 
an Austrian Arch duchess at Vienna ! 

The life of Titian covered nearly a century— 
the brightest century which Art ever saw, and of 
which he was himself one of the brightest orna- 
ments. It was not necessary for his fame that 
he should have lived ninety-nine years, for that 
was secured before he was fifty ; but in a his- 
torical point of view, it was fortunate that his 
labors were extended over so long a period of 
time. His portraits of the great men of the 
sixteenth century are amongst the most valuable 
contributions which Art ever made to History; 
and not only have they been of great importance 
and benefit in preserving the features, and per- 
petuating the traits of their originals, but they 
introduced a new and grander style of Art in 
that difficult and dreadfully abused department 
to which they belong. They went to all parts 
of the continent, and helped to form the style 
of every artist of the age. It is to be wished 
that the spirit which gave them their power and 
beauty was more cultivated in these days of bad 
portraits. There are as good faces to paint 
now as were even those of Charles V, or Philip 
II ; but where is the Titian to paint them ? 

The works of Titian may be well studied at Ve- 
nice. There is a harmony between their free, 
bold manner, their grandeur of form, and their 
brilliancy of color, and the splendor, and beauty, 
and strange unreal grandeur of that City of the 
Sea, whose houses are palaces, whose streets are 
the deep green sea, and whose history inter- 
weaves in its texture so much that is grand and 
noble. It was here, too, that he lived and died, a 
striking monument of the power and dignity 



that resides in the gifts of genius properly ap- 
plied To the true lover of Art, there is no spot 
in Venice hallowed by more inspiring associa- 
tions than the marble slab which covers the dust 
ot Titian. w. a. b. 



PAUL DELAROCHE. 

Until lately the annual exhibition of works by 
modern French artists always took place at the 
Louvre. Last year the Tuilleries was appropri- 
ated to that object, and now, for the exposition 
which will be opened on the 26th of the present 
month, an immense temporary structure has 
been erected in the Cour d' Honneur of the Pal- 
ais Royal. But formerly, as we have said, the 
display was made at the Louvre. The old pic- 
tures were covered with partitions, upon which 
the new ones were hung, the two collections 
never being visible at the same time. Thus it 
was in 1837, and well do we remember our first 
visit to the gallery in the spring of that year. 
We strolled through its immense extent, inter- 
ested more by its architectural grandeur and 
the living objects about us, than the vast collec- 
tion of new paintings which lined its walls. TVe 
had just before returned from the galleries of 
Italy, and looked with less toleration on that ac- 
count upon the extravagant forms and harsh 
color which we thought characterized the French 
school. We took no catalogues with us upon 
this first visit, and yet were forcibly struck by 
the merits.of three works which, in the midst of 
a deal of mediocrity, impressed us simply by 
their own power, for it was not until afterwards 
that we learned the great name attached to them 
— they were the Strafford kneeling to receive 
Archbishop Laud's blessing on his way to execu- 
tion, the St. Cecilia, and the Charles I. insulted 
by the Parliamentary soldiers, all by M. De la 
Roche. The Strafford delighted us particularly. 
We remarked the strength of the drawing, the 
dignity of the forms, the striking effect of the 
chiaro-scuro, and those bluish grey tones which 
seemed to suit so well the touching sadness of the 
subject. All these pictures have been engraved. 
They are the last, it seems, which De la Roche 
has publicly exhibited. 

We find in a recent French Journal an account 
of the studio of this artist, and an enumeration 
of his works, which we think will be interesting 
to our readers. Before presenting a translation 
of it, we will add a few remarks respecting his 
personal appearance, which have been furnish- 
ed by a friend who was once his pupil. " De- 
laroche, as I recollect him," says our corres- 
pondent, " was rather a short but an erect, well 
formed man. He was always neatly clothed, his 
dress consisting generally of a grey frock coat 
and black trowsers. His head was beautifully 
formed, and he habitually wore his hair short. 
His features were regular and his eyes sharp 
and black. I remember him chiefly by his eyes, 
and next to these by his head. He had a certain 
directness and fixedness in his gaze. Most art- 
ists have this in some degree, but his look seemed 
deeper and firmer, and showed a will to see every 
thing before him. He was gentlemanly in his 
manners, but slightly brusque as if he could not 
condescend to small things. I remember well 
that the boys in the atelier spoke of him with 
great awe ; hewaa the "great artist" with 
them. He visited us three times each week. Af- 
ter taking a general glance around the room, he 
usually dropped.into the chair which the nearest 
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student had vacated for him, fixed his eye-glass 
oyer his nose and taking up the crayons, cor- 
rected the drawing from the model before him, 
seeing in a moment wherein it was faulty. Thus 
he went on from one pupil to another, until he had 
visited all the circles of seats ranging one inside of 
the other around the model. Sometimes he would 
hold his eye-glass in his right hand, while with 
his left he made corrections, the lines being all 
most nicely and clearly drawn. I have seen him 
also at his studio, which was in the house, I 
think, where his father-in-law, Horace Vernet, 
resided, and 1 always found him very polite and 
kind." 

What follows is a translation of the remarks 
of the French journalist : 

The atelier of M. Delaroche situated in the 
Rue de la Tour-des-Dames has nothing in itself 
to attract particular attention. We see in it 
none of those thousand curious knick-knacks 
which give to many ateliers the strange and dis- 
ordered appearance of fantastic museums. A 
few plaster models, a few studies suspended from 
the wall, a great canvas recently commenced, 
easels, ladders, in a word the indispensable fur- 
niture of a painter are all that we find. The 
PaychS glass which has strayed into the midst of 
these homely movables, far away from all the 
elegancies of the toilet is here only a mirror by 
which to judge of the effect of a picture, in its 
reversed representation. A piano is the single 
exception to the unity of purpose denoted by 
these objects. It belonged to a charming woman, 
who is regretted by all who knew her. This 
souvenir of Madame Delaroche is the only arti- 
cle of luxury to be seen in the atelier of her hus- 
band. There is nothing here which ministers 
to the freedom of the fancy. This is the domain 
of the art which studies and labors and not of the 
art which improvises its productions. With all 
its simplicity, however, this atelier is among the 
most interesting of any we can describe, because 
it belongs to one of the first painters of our mod- 
ern school and who for several years past has 
separated himself from public exhibitions, de- 
clining both the honor of ovations and the rail- 
ing of envious and envenomed critics. Artistic 
criticism may be as free as possible without ceas- 
ing to be courteous. It gains nothing by losing 
its moderation. It is culpable when it puts its 
infatuated rancor in the place of severe but con- 
scientious appreciation. It has too often exhibit- 
ed all these faults in the case of M. Delaroche. 
In return he has exercised the vengeance which 
artists sometimes use towards those who pursue 
them with unjust clamors and invectives; he 
has isolated himself in dignity and silence. M. 
Ingres did the same thing under the influ- 
ence of attacks equally virulent. It would be 
more magnanimous without doubt not to yield to 
irritation, to pursue one's lofty career and to 
shed light upon one's blasphemers. But few 
artists have the courage to play this fine part 
which the poet attributes to the Sun. Their 
susceptible organization renders it a difficult 
task : genus irritabile vatum. Indeed many far 
from dreaming of maintaining the strife, allow 
themselves to become entirely discouraged. Our 
poor Gros was depressed by these means, even 
to the point of suicide. 

We are not on the side of those who retire to 
their tents. There is benefit both to art and artr 
ist in a constant communion with the public_ 



A man may console himself by the increase of 
his fortune, and delude himself into a belief in the 
sincerity and the sufficiency of praises bestowed 
with closed doors, but it is only in broad day- 
light that the foundations are laid of glory : to 
fly from the public is to betray the secret of 
some latent weakness. In our days, under the 
influence of political necessities, every body by 
turns, and more and more frequently, is called 
upon to brave publicity, and the artist who lives 
upon it, and of whom it is the natural atmos- 
phere, cannot with impunity retire from the 
midst of it. Here one may well say all prop- 
erty ia theft. Those to whom nature has given 
talents ought to render an account of them to 
all. 

For more than ten years, M. Delaroche has 
ceased to participate in the exhibitions of the 
Louvre. He has continued to preserve in pub- 
lic opinion the rank due to the renown he had 
acquired, but he has passed out of our sight. 
We have only been able to follow him on through 
the engravings of his works. Meanwhile has he 
remained stationary ? or advanced ? His friends, 
or his pupils alone, can answer. 

With most persons to name M. Paul Dela- 
roche, is to name the author of fhe Richilieu, 
and the Mazarin, the Jane Grey, and the Chil- 
dren of Edward. Public sympathy with these 
subjects, and the art of the engraver have aided 
in making these works his best titles to popular- 
ity. His picture of its Assassination of the Duke 
de Guise at the Chateau de Blois, exhibited in 
1835 — the finest and most complete expression, 
perhaps, of his talent in the historic school, 
treated in moderate dimensions, comes in the 
second rank because it is less vividly recollected 
or less frequently recalled. As to the Semi- 
cycle of the Palace of the Mne Arts, which will 
remain, probably, the capital achievement of the 
artist; the subject, from its nature, is never 
destined to be very popular. The fine engraving 
of M. Henriquel-Dupont, however, will soon 
place before our eyes this grand composition, 
which the public neglect in the building of which 
it is the ornament. The Death of Queen Elizabeth 
at the Luxemburgh, an isolated attempt in a 
new direction, as well as the pictures in the Ver- 
sailles Gallery, — the Taking of Trocadero and 
Charlemagne Crossing the Alps, have also their 
celebrity, but they are of less importance in a 
general estimate of their author's talents. The 
crowd love the research and the correctness of 
his design, but that which chiefly attracts them 
is the dramatic interest of the subjects he treats. 
This interest is a vein which he opened early 
and cultivated assiduously. In 1824, he repre- 
sented Joan of Arc, interrogated in prison by 
the Bishop of Winchester, Filippio Lippi, com- 
missioned to paint a picture fur a convent, and 
falling in love with the nun who served as his 
model ; then, successively. Prince Edward, suc- 
cored by Miss Macdonald, a scene from the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the young Cau- 
mont de la Force, saved from beneath dead 
bodies ; the Death of the President Duranti, and 
several tragic scenes taken from English history 
and treated with an elegance which conceals 
their horror. The Cromwell looking at the 
corpse of Charles I. is the most complete ex- 
ample of this subdued and temperate manner of 
painting terrible subjects, and at the same time 
maintaining in the execution, the color and the 
details all their careful exactness instead of 



weakening them by subordinating them to the 
general effect 

If to the paintings we have just mentioned we 
add the Strafford and the Charles /., his last pic- 
tures exhibited at the Louvre, and both repro- 
duced in engravings, we shall have cited the 
principal and best known works upon which 
his just reputation is founded. We will point 
out several works finished by him since he 
ceased to exhibit, so as to obtain the sole object 
we proposed for ourselves in this article, name- 
ly, that of enumerating his different labors. At 
the beginning of the year 1847, the second exhi- 
bition for the benefit of the Society of Artists, 
which took place in the Rue Saint-Lazare, in 
the halls belonging to the old hotel of Cardinal 
Fesch, offered to public curiosity a few pictures 
of M. Delaroche, without his direct concurrence. 
Besides the Jane Grey belonging to M. Demi- 
doff, we saw there the Pie de Mirandale in hit 
Childhood, the property of Count de Feltre, 
and Mr. Andre's Italian Beggar (Borne, 1844.) 
The fine portrait of M. Guizot (1837) which has 
been engraved ; that of M. le Comte de Pour- 
tales (1846,) showed the talent of the painter in 
this secondary department, the practice of which, 
by the way, is a favorite occupation of great 
artists. Among the principal portraits painted 
by M. Delaroche, we will cite those of JSTapolemi, . 
Peter the Great, Gregory VII. ; of Messieurs ' 
deJVoailles, de Bemusat, de Pastoret, de Sal- 
vandry, F. Delessert, Mallet, the Princess Beau- 
veau, the Countess Potocka, and Madame Hot- 
tinguer. He is equally accomplished in reli- 
gious subjects. All the world loiows the Saint 
Amelia (Cecilia ?) where he shows himself a ri- 
val of Van Dyck and Hemling, and which has 
been so well translated by the (delicate) burin 
of Mercuri. Engraving has also popularized a 
Head of Christ, and that of the Angel Gabriel. 
Two Holy Families, one entitled La Vierge a la 
Vigne, of the size of nature, and the other La 
Vierge au Lezard, have gone to England. An 
Herodias of life size has gone to Holland ; a Christ 
in the Garden of Olives, is the property of M.' 
B. Delessert, another, Christ on the Cross, be- 
longs to Madame de Beauveau ; a Moses Ex- 
posed, and a Descent from the Cross, are still in 
the atelier of the artist. 

The fine engraving of M. FranQois gives a just 
idea of the picture of the Pilgrims before St. 
Peter's, at Borne, with figures of life size, form- 
ing a part of the gallery of Count Raczynski. 
Maternal Education — a mother and her two 
children — also of life size, was in the King of 
Holland's collection, which has just been sold. 
Our own Revolution has suggested many com- 
positions to M. Delaroche. We may instance 
a Taking of the Bastile, and a Banquet of the 
Girondins, conimenced for the Duchess of Or- 
leans. The same subject had been treated by 
him in a small drawing, intended for tlie album 
of the Duchesse de Joinville, and remarkable 
for the expressive precision of the design, and 
the finish and elegance of the pencilling. A 
large coibposition ot Marie Antoinette led to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, is in course of execu- 
tion. The picture of the abdication of JVapoleon 
at Fontainbleau has been purchased by a. banker 
of Leipsic. This picture has been reproduced by 
M. Frangois, the engraver of the Pi/g-nm*. 

The last work of M. Delaroche, JVapoleon 
crossing the Alps, was finished this year at Nice. 
A first picture upon the same i9ubject had been 
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previously sold in America. The new one is a 
modified reproduction of it in many details, but 
diiferent as regards the principal conception. 
In both the First Consul is represented as mount- 
ed upon a mule, the direction of which he aban- 
dons entirely to a guide. He appears insensible 
to the desolation which surrounds him in the 
midst of those Alpine solitudes of snow and rocks 
through which his soldiers toil painfully on- 
wards. His thought is elsewhere — it dwells in 
the future and in the dreams of his ambition. It 
is differently translated in the two pictures. In 
the iirst, his features have a serene gravity indi- 
cating the strong pre-occupation of the thoughts 
turned back upon themselves. In the last, on 
the contrary, the head has a younger air and 
under the fixedness of the gaze which sounds 
the possibilities of the future, a sort of res- 
trained joy at the dazzling light as it were of his 
glorious destiny appears through the immove- 
ableness of his silent and meditative features. 
This secret strife of self-betraying thoughts, 
this complex expression is one of the most diffi- 
cult things which painting can attempt and M. 
Delaroche should be applauded for not having 
feared to cope with it in his compositions. As 
we have thought it proper in this article to inter- 
dict ourselves from criticisms, particularly upon 
the last works of the painter, we will say no more 
of this picture which goes in a few days to Eng- 
land. The engraving of it is already well ad- 
vanced. The JVapoleon crossing the St. Ber- 
nard by M. Delaroche and the portrait of the 
First Consul climbing the same passage,by David, 
are two important picturesque monuments of the 
same exploit seen at two different points of view. 
Each of the artists desired to poetize his subject. 
David by seeking the heroic aspects ; M. Dela- 
roche by the aid of a moral impression. The 
painting of 1850 being farther removed filom the 
epoch at which the exploit took place, confronts 
reality and does not shrink from the vulgarity 
of the details : that of 1800 being contempora- 
neous, shows a fear of degradation by an alli- 
ance with the real : it looks at the subject from 
the symbolical side and although a painted false- 
hood, it will stand, because it is characteristic of 
the audacious genius ofe Bonaparte, and of the 
grandeur of the epoch.* h. 



* The picture alluded to as having been sold in this 
country is the same which was exhibited liere last year, 
and is now the prpperty of Mr. Woodbury Lang:don. 
The propriety of duplicating it is thus discussed in a- 
late number of the Literary World — « We are not ac 
quainled with the precise etiquette of artists in repealing 
copies of their works , but common sense, and the laws 
of property imply that, where this is done without slipu- 
laiion with the first purchaser, there is an invasion of 
the latter's rights. We were under the impression that 
New- York was to remain in the exclusive possession of 
this picture, and we think Mr. Langdon had the best 
right to think so too, unless, which we understand not 
to be the case, it was understood that copies might be 
made. If not already established, the principle is worth 
settling, for the honor of artists and the secui^ity of pur« 
chasers.. The London Napoleon is valued at £iaoO; an 
engraving from it is now proceeding, in the hands of M. 
Francois, of Paris." We tliink this is incorrect. We 
understand the.rule to be that artists have the right of 
duplicating their pictures unless the contrary is expressly 
stipulated. Such, we believcj was the decision in the 
controversy which arose between the St. George's 
Society of Philadelphia, and Mr. Sully, respecting his 
d uplicate of their portrait oftheQueen. 

The London Athenaum of the lOlh October notices the 
arrival of the picture in that city, and proceeds to criticise 
it in a tone of illiberality which is not uncommon in the 
remarks of English papers upon the fine-art productions 
of other countries. We publish it entire m the " Chron- 
icle .of Facts and Opinions," and ask the reader's atten- 
tion to some animadversions on it in the letter of our 
London Correspondent, which was received after the 
preceding article had been sent to the press. 



NOTICES OF NKW BOOKS. 

" A General "View of the Akts, Critical 
AND Historical. With an Introduction 
BY D. Huntington, N. A., A. M. New- 
York : Published by G. P. Putnam, Broad- 
way." 
The following extract from the Introduction 

will explain the objects proposed by the author 

of this Book : 

" The study of the fine arts having then an ele- 
vating and softening influence, a tendency to render 
man less sensual, more benevolent, more alive to the 
beauties of nature and truth, should be as generally 
cultivated as possible. 

The following work is intended to difi'use a taste 
for such studies, bjr gathering into a small compass, 
and making accessible to all, that information which 
before was scattered through many voluminous and 
expensive publications. It is a comprehensive glance 
at the whole history of art, especially as exhibited in 
the lives of its most eminent professors, in all ages, 
and in every department . While it embraces so wide 
a field, it is at the same time clear, concise, and 
richly attractive in its details. By its simple and na- 
tural arrangement, its completeness in all its parts, 
and by the ease with which any class of art, era, or 
individual artist, may be referred to, the work is ren- 
dered admirable for popular use. For the same reason 
it might be introduced, with great advantage, as a 
text-book, into the higher schools and academies. 

At the present time, and in our own country, almost 
every one has some acquaintance with art ; and num- 
bers will be glad to possess a book which presents such 
an amount of information on the subject which interests 
them : so well arranged, so varied, lively, and pic- 
turesque, in the matter, and couched in a style which 
evinces an earnest enthusiasm for the arts, and an ex- 
tended knowledge of their masterpieces. It is the 
fruit of the leisure hours of a lady, who, while em- 
ployed upon it, was practically engaged with the pa- 
lette and colors. It needs no argument to persuade 
us, that one who is actually conversant with the pro- 
gress of an artist's studies, should bo the best able to 
describe them ; that one who has passed through the 
lessons of the studio, traced the careful outline, 
touched in the first faint shades, and then the deep 
and powerful relief, and brought out the living cha- 
racter and expression, by colors vivid and truthful ! — 
who is, in a word, an artist, should be able to spread 
before us with the greatest charm and force, the inci- 
dents of artistic life, and the varied effects their works 
have produced on the mind. 

Tlie work makes no pretension to entire originality ; 
much of the labor has been that of careful compilation, 
and the patient investigation, and delicate, discri- 
minating taste, by means of which so great an amount 
of confused material has been adapted and arranged 
into one complete whole, without marring its interest, 
but rather heightening it, is worthy of all praise-" 

In pursuance of the course here indicated, the 
writer, in a few prefatory remarks speaks of the 
Fine* Arts generally, the advantages of their cul- 
tivation, and the principal rules which control 
their criticism. She then passes to a considera- 
tion of the Art of Painting, its general objects 
and chief divisions, giving short characteristic 
notices of its principal schools. A more partic- 
ular account of them follows, embracing sketches 
of the biographies of the most distinguished an- 
cient painters, as well as those of Italy, Holland,' 
Spain, France, Germany, England and America, 
with many anecdotes and descriptions of their 
works. The subjects of sculpture, architecture 
and music are then taken up and discussed in a 
similar manner, although with much less fullness 
of detail. The observations of the author appear 
to be judicious, and the extracts interesting and 
instructive. The idea suggested in the intro- 
duction, that this work might be made a text 
book in schools, is deserving of consideration. 
The Fine Arts have engaged the attention of the 
highest minds and the most enlightened govern- 
ments in all ages of the world, and we see not 
why a knowledge of their history should not 
form a part of polite education. In such a case 
we think this manual would be found peculiarly 
appropriate and valuable. 



Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, a Floren- 
tine Artist, written by himself ; con- 
taining A variety of information res- 
pecting the Arts and the History of the 
Sixteenth Century, with the Notes and 
Observations of G. P. Carpani, trans- 
lated BY Thomas Roscoe, Esq. New-York : 
George P. Putnam, 

How often do we hear the wish expressed that 
some newspaper had been published in the stir- 
ring days of the sixteenth century, similar' to 
the Illiistrated London JVews, which might 
have handed down to us, in a pictorial shape, 
the thousand little minutiae of dress and man- 
ners, and personal adventure, which grave His- 
tory has not condescended to notice ! Now, a 
week scarcely elapses after a. royal progress, 
before we have illustrations of all its incidents, 
dinners, balls, processions and ceremonies, and 
portraits of the principal persons engaged. 
How pleasant it would be if we could thus follow 
the journies of Francis I. as we do those of Vic- 
toria, and view the lively skirmishes of those 
old Italian wars, as we now trace through wood- 
engravings the less picturesqe encounters of the 
Schleswig-Holstein campaign ! Benvenuto Cel- 
lini has done almost as much for us in his auto- 
biography, as if he had left a complete pictorial 
record of his adventures. His fresh, naive way 
of telling the story, puts us directly upon the 
spot. He excels, as we believe most artists do, 
in narrative. They observe more quickly than 
other people, outward peculiarities, and present 
them with great distinctness and graphic power. 
This book is rendered particularly interesting 
to lovers of Art, not only by the fact that Ben- 
venuto himself was an artist of high distinction 
and great merit, but because he was a friend 
and companion of Michael Angelo, Titian, San- 
sovino, Giulio Romano, and many other distin- 
guished painters, sculptors, and architects of 
his time, concerning whose lives and conversa- 
tions he has given many most interesting par- 
ticulars. 

The Artist's Chromatic Hand-Book, being 
A Practical Treatise on Pigments, their 
Properties and Uses in Painting : to 
which is added, a few Remarks on Ve- 
hicles AND Varnishes, chiefly a compi- 
lation FROM the best AUTHORITIES. By 

John P. Ridner. New-York: George P. 
Putnam. 

An artist of experience has furnished us with 
the following notice of this work : — 

The appearance of Mr. Ridner's book, on what 
we may call the chemistry of the artist's palette, 
among the innumerable works pouring from 
the press, has its best apology in the increased 
cultivation of painting as an art. With our 
public, art has become, as it were, so compacted 
a matter — a subject of every-day consideration 
— that having a distinct community of artists 
and the art-loving, we begin to have our own 
peculiar wants in respect to apparatus — theory 
and instruction. Such wants, commonly, are 
best ministered to by those within our number, 
who, from their connection with art-matters, 
understand the nature of our necessities. Not 
only is an economical book of reference much 
needed where there are already some standard 
and costly examples, but also a manual accom- 
modated to the practice and experience of our 



